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I . INTRODUCTION 



Dramatic changes in Presidential and Congressional 
approaches to the knotted issues of coalitions have evolved 
over the past half century. Once bound by strong isolationist 
policies, American leaders now attempt to build not only 
military coalitions for warfare, but also political and 
economic coalitions for ideological and burden-sharing 
reasons. American foreign policy, however, gets its direction 
from two sources. The President, seen by many as the leader of 
American foreign policy, influences policy in a realistic 
direction. He is the national leader of the United States, and 
carries a unity of purpose and influence into office. He can 
speak and act on the world stage with a global manner, 
unhindered by local interests and commitments. As such, the 
President has more embraced raison d'etat than has the 
Congress. Congress, on the other hand, directs foreign policy 
from a more idealist, even populist perspective. Responsible 
for the budget and "paying the bills", Congress has 
obligations as a representative of a state or community. Thus, 
although Congress must likewise pursue a national policy, it 
is compelled to support the homefront by bringing dollars and 
jobs to local citizens. To Congress, all politics are local 
politics. Sometimes, as in the face of a perceived threat, the 
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two views converge, and American foreign policy pursues a 
straight and coherent course. Often, however, the two branches 
of government clash in their vision of the direction of 
foreign policy. 

In the past, American leaders have abhorred alliances and 
coalitions. From President Washington's farewell address 
warning in 1799 of "no entangling alliances" to the 
establishment of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
in 1949, the reluctance to enter into alliances and coalitions 
had characterized American foreign policy. Yet events 
following the Second World War marked a substantial change in 
U.S. foreign policy. The Executive branch, with Legislative 
branch approval, entered into alliances and coalitions for the 
reasons of collective security and global stability. For the 
first time, the United States, under Presidential urging, 
became entangled in peacetime military alliances with nations 
overseas . 

Most important was the role the U.S. Congress played vis- 
a-vis the President in directing foreign policy. Congress sees 
itself as more than merely a "watchdog" of the Executive 
branch. In the Senate's capacity to "advise and consent" with 
the president on entering into treaties with other nations, 
their power to approve or dismiss the treaty is absolute. 
Congress demonstrated its influence by not only supporting the 
President in two major wartime coalitions, the First and 
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Second World Wars, but also in the ensuing peacetime 
coalitions, such as NATO. 

The Congress, however, did not provide a rubber stamp to 
the Executive branch's actions. As the following chapters 
suggest, since 1945, the voice of Congress has been 
significant in deciding and curtailing the Executive's policy. 
Congress has specifically raised the burden -sharing issue 
regarding coalitions. Burden-sharing has come to mean the 
desire to share the costs of manpower and resources dedicated 
to military coalitions. Therefore, since Congress controls the 
purse strings of the government, it can use that power 
effectively to limit the goals of the President. 

Nevertheless, Congress by and large is supportive of 
Executive foreign policy. Why has Congress acceded to 
Executive desires to enter into alliances? Although 
Congressional support has varied since the end of World War II 
and the beginning of U.S. peacetime coalitions, external 
events have been critically important to that backing. This 
thesis will suggest that the extent of Congressional support 
for the coalitions is vitally dependent upon the perceived 
external threat. For example, when the external threat is 
perceived high, Congress tends to abide by Presidential 
decisions. Fear of a Communist invasion of Europe following 
the 1948 coup in Czechoslovakia spurred Congress to adopt the 
Vandenberg Resolution, supporting collective security in 
Europe, and ultimately to adopt the North Atlantic Treaty in 
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1949. When the external threat has diminished, the Congress 
takes a more assertive role towards Presidential adventurism. 
Presidential "imperialism", the stagnating war in Vietnam, and 
the continuing burden of troops in Europe sparked 
Congressional activism in the late 1960s under the Mansfield 
Amendments to cut U.S. troop numbers overseas. 

The reasons for Congressional intervention are many. By 
attacking Presidential power, Congress can hope to increase 
its own power at the expense of the executive Branch. 
Likewise, as the keeper of the purse, Congress is concerned 
with burden-sharing issues. These two factors alone provide 
impetus enough to challenge presidential foreign policy. 
Combined, the factors provide the basis for Congressional 
activism against the degree of U.S. involvement in coalitions. 

Furthermore, the American approach to coalition warfare is 
unique. While Americans traditionally seek other nations to 
aid in sharing the military risk and burden, American leaders 
are hesitant to seek "too much" assistance. Having equal 
partners to share the burden would mean relinquishing control 
of the coalition's directions. Thus, by always sustaining the 
heaviest burden and enduring the greatest risk, the United 
States ensures that it will have the dominant voice in a 
coalition's foreign policy. 

This thesis examines the past U.S. approaches to 
coalitions and efforts to forge alliances in peace and war, 
and reflects on the relevance of this record for makers of 
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U.S. policy of today and tomorrow. America's entry into the 
Great War in 1917 marked the beginning of that effort to forge 
alliances. It was the end of a century and a half of 
isolationism. Yet the United States was the junior partner in 
the First World War, and dissatisfaction over wartime and 
postwar settlements left American leaders bitter and 
apathetic. America retreated back to isolationism. 

The lessons of World War I played important roles in 
America's next great coalition. The U.S. found itself the 
senior partner in the Second World War, determined to direct 
alliance policy. The United States shouldered a majority of 
the burden, and thus decided coalition goals. 

America remained an active international player following 
World War II. External threats-- the Greek Civil War, the 
Czechoslovakian coup, the Berlin Blockade -- drove Congress to 
support Presidential actions to establish a peacetime 
coalition. The Vandenberg Resolution (1948) and NATO 
exemplified strong Congressional leadership and backing of 
executive policy. The Korean war likewise provided the impetus 
for Truman's capstone of alliance policy in sending U.S. 
troops to Europe. Although Congress, in the Great Debate of 
1951, challenged Truman's ability to deploy American troops 
overseas, its acquiescence signalled agreement with the 
administration's alliance-oriented policy. 

Congressional activism, however, rose during the late s 
and began to peak by 1966. Strengthened european powers, a 
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weak dollar, and the continued burden of overseas troops led to 
the Mansfield Amendments, challenges to executive authority to 
deploy troops abroad. The decrease in external threats and 
weakening American economy compelled Congress to confront the 
President on the burden-sharing issue. Likewise, the Iran 
Contra affair in the early 1980s demonstrated a coalition 
gone awry. With no distinct threat, Congress ceased funding 
of the Contra movement. Covert Administration operations 
illegally attempted to circumvent the congressional mandate to 
end the coalition. 

Operation Desert Storm represents a shift in the 
traditional roles of the President and Congress. This time, 
the President enacted the call for increased burden-sharing, 
effectively preempting Congress. Simultaneously, Congress 
demonstrated its increased stature in foreign affairs by 
challenging both the executive branch and overseas governments 
on burden-sharing and coalition guidance. 

The tension between the executive and legislative branches 
is inherent to American government. Each branch jealously 
guards its power base, and challenges the other to maintain 
that power. In coalition and alliance policy, burden-sharing 
is the venue for such challenges. 

Congressional and Presidential confrontation is an 
important aspect of American foreign policy. Both branches 
have a strong desire to decide the direction of U.S. policy, 
and the influence both branches have upon the other is the 
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largest factor in the unsteady course of American coalitions. 
By examining the above cases of the struggle to build American 
coalitions, one better understand today's current events as 
well as decide the events of tomorrow. 
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II. EARLY COALITIONS 



A. WORLD WAR ONE 

Prior to 1917, national leaders and the public alike 
abhorred the idea of coalition war. Nothing outside of 
America's borders seemed threatening enough to risk 
involvement in European alliances or wars. In fact, short of 
the alliance with France during the American Revolutionary 
War, American leaders prided themselves on their ability not 
to involve the United States in "messy" European affairs. 

World War One changed American thinking. America's entry 
into the Great War in 1917 marked the end of a century and a 
half of non-participation in "entangling alliances". By 
deciding to take part in coalition war, many in the United 
States saw it as a way to prevent having to enter such wartime 
coalitions in the future. By acting decisively to defeat the 
Central Powers in "the War to end all Wars", optimists in the 
United States hoped to establish a New World Order of 
stability and peace. 

The United States was the junior partner in its first 
coalition. Yet the allies, Britain and France, recognized the 
importance of cooperating with the United States for both the 
successful completion of the war and the securing of the peace 
afterwards. The Europeans could not help but acknowledge the 
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influence that a young and powerful America could wield on the 
international scene. Also, President Wilson entered the war 
with idealistic dreams and visions. In a choice between 
totalitarian Germany and a free Britain and France, the United 
States was making the world safe for democracy. The war, in 
fact, emerged as the vehicle for establishing the peaceful 
civilization of which Wilson dreamed. 1 Wilson's Fourteen 
Points would be the basis for World peace and stability. 
Furthermore, he hoped, the League of Nations would deter 
further war since the might of all nations would act against 
any aggressor. 

President Wilson, however, did not include Congress in his 
negotiations and dreams; the League of Nations failed 
ratification of the Senate. Leaders in the Senate, such as 
Henry Cabot Lodge (R-MA) , saw entry into any international 
agreements as detrimental to U.S. national interest. 2 In fact, 
disillusionment in 1919 over the postwar settlement ran 
rampant. Conservative Republicans, led by Lodge, rebelled 
against Wilson's League. Lodge was willing to support the 
Treaty, provided certain amendments were made that did not 
automatically drag the U.S. into conflict. Meanwhile, with 
Lodge acting as a moderator, fiery isolationists, led by 

1 Eliot Asinof, 1919: America's Loss of Innocence (New 
York: Donald I. Fine, Inc., 1990), p. 83. 

2 Norman A. Graebner, America as a World Power : A Realist 
Appraisal from Wilson to Reaaan (Wilmington, DE: Scholarly 
resources Inc., 1984), p. xix. 
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Senators William E. Borah (R-ID) and Hiram Johnson (R-CA) saw 
their opportunity to crush the League Treaty. They toured the 
48 states, speaking vehemently against Wilson's League. Termed 
the " Irreconcilables " , the Senators set out to battle a 
President at the peak of his power. 3 

America was not ready for a peacetime alliance, and the 
Senate sensed that. Allied domination of the war and postwar 
leadership irritated Congressional leaders. Moreover, as the 
junior member of the coalition, the United States was not 
privy to many of the secret negotiations between Britain and 
France for the postwar settlement. Congress resented being 
left out of the greater peace settlement. Finally, the 
democratic ideals and goals of which Wilson spoke when taking 
the nation to war failed to materialize after the war. To 
many, involvement in the Great War had been of no benefit to 
the United States. The Senate reflected popular opinion in 
rejecting the Versailles Treaty. 

America retreated into isolationism. To the Congress, no 
real threat loomed on the horizon. The absence of any external 
threat solidified their belief not to act internationally. 
Wilson had offered the Congress only two choices: avid 
internationalism or its antithesis in isolationism. 
Furthermore, as the junior partner, the U.S. was unable to 
substantially influence the other members of the alliance. 

J Selig Adler, Uncertain Giant (New York: Macmillan 
Company , 1965), p. 11. 
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Although unrivaled in power, the United States did not make 
that power felt among the European nations. The general 
bitterness and antipathy towards coalitions fueled an America 
to turn inward. 

B. WORLD WAR TWO 

The reluctance to enter alliances and the bitterness 
following the First World war played important roles in 
America's next great coalition. Prior to U.S. involvement in 
World War II, President Roosevelt recognized the part America 
must play in any future conflict, and specifically in the one 
evolving in Europe and the Pacific. For some of the same 
reasons (democracy, free trade) as Wilson, Roosevelt provided 
aid to the allies through a series of ingenious aid packages. 

Linkage to the allies was not easy, especially with an 
isolationist Congress and reluctant public. For example, in 
the summer of 1939, Senator Key Pittman (D-NV) , an advocate 
for the Roosevelt Administration, tried to modify the 
neutrality acts by extending the cash-and-carry policy past a 
May 1, 1939 deadline. Isolationists in the Congress had pitted 
their policy to the neutrality acts; they vowed to maintain a 
policy of "enforced neutrality". Opposition to Pittman's 
proposal was so strong that Pittman could not bring the 
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resolution out of committee. The House proved no better friend 
to Roosevelt. 4 

By now, however, Roosevelt and Congress recognized the 
weight that America carried on the international scene. No 
longer a junior member, American military and economic might 
dictated that the United States be more that just an equal in 
any coalition they entered. Months before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Roosevelt and Churchill signed the Atlantic Charter. 
Although Anglo-American in its principles, it was an American 
idea. The Charter linked the United States to the British, and 
envisioned the triumph of democracy and self determination in 
the postwar world. Most important, it dictated the emergence 
of the United States as an active international player. 5 

Once involved in the War, the United States took the lead 
in the coalition. Although the allies, especially Great 
Britain, still possessed a significant voice in the wartime 
decisions, the U.S., as the strongest nation economically and 
militarily, dictated the direction that the coalition would 
take. America, shouldering the majority of the burden, could 
decide coalition goals. 

4 Graebner, p. 57. Pittman's measure was finally rejected 
on July 11. Roosevelt bitterly stated that "the administration 
should 'introduce a bill for statues of [Senators] Austin, 
Vandenberg, Lodge, and Taft... to be erected in Berlin and put 
the swastika on them. ' " 

5 Adler, p. 258. The Charter was to "join the Fourteen 
Points on the scrap heap of forgotten pledges," but it did 
signal a presidential conclusion that eventually the United 
States would have to enter the war. 
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Following the war, only the United States was in a 
position economically and militarily to take the lead on the 
international scene. And, luckily enough for the 
administration, a new threat -- Communism-- had emerged 
against which to focus America's might. Roosevelt had promised 
two days after the Pearl Harbor attack that "we are going to 
win the war and we are going to win the peace that follows." 
By being the dominant member of the Alliance, Roosevelt, 
unlike Wilson, could ensure that postwar settlements were in 
the U.S. national interests. 6 

C. NATO-- PEACETIME COALITION 

America emerged more than ever the dominant power 
following the Second World War. As after World War I, only the 
United States was unscathed from the aftermath of the war. 
Determined to take positive steps to prevent another world 
war, both the President and Congress acted to establish 
European recovery and security under U.S. auspices. The 
ultimate result was a peacetime military coalition-- the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) . 

On April 4, 1949, Secretary of State Dean Acheson signed 
the North Atlantic Treaty, the first peacetime military 



6 Wilson, in fact, never acted on behalf of U.S. national 
interest. Instead, Wilson acted for greater mankind and other 
lofty goals. Roosevelt's realism and dedication to advancing 
U.S. national interests, while simultaneously advancing lofty 
humanitarian ones, helped to coopt Congress and the American 
people . 
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alliance entered into by the United States. It was the 
culmination of Truman's foreign policy towards Europe. NATO, 
a collective defense organization, combined with the Marshall 
Plan for European economic recovery, and the Military 
Assistance Plan, for military restoration, was one of the legs 
in Truman's triad to combat communist aggression in Europe. 

Entrance into an "entangling alliance" was not an 
overwhelmingly popular move. Resistance in the Senate, led by 
hardline Republicans such as Robert A. Taft (R-OH) , reflected 
popular concerns of American involvement in Europe's 
problems.^ Communism and the Soviet Union provided the 
necessary enemy to overcome popular reluctance to alliances 
and a desire for a return to isolationism. 

NATO found its roots in early 1948 in the Brussels Treaty, 
a collective security pact between Britain, France, Belgium, 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. At the same time that the 
Brussels signatories were aligning themselves, Truman was 
placing his European Recovery Programs before Congress. 
External events provided a blessing to the administration: on 
February 25, 1948, Czechoslovakia fell under a coup to 
Communist dictatorship. Communist aggression, combined with 
the support of key bipartisan senators, ensured the approval 
in Congress of the European Recovery Programs (the Marshall 
Plan) . Senator Arthur Vandenberg (R-MI), Chairman of the 

Phil Williams, The Senate and U.S. Troops in Europe 
(New York: St. Martin's Press, 1985), p. 11. 
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Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, was a key reason behind 
passage of many of Truman's plans. He recognized the 
importance of a strong and healthy Europe, and in bi-partisan 
negotiations with his Democratic counterpart Senator Tom 
Connally (D-TX) , skillfully steered ambitious foreign policy 
matters through the Senate. 

British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin mentioned the 
Brussels negotiations to Secretary of State Marshall in early 
1948. Marshall then sent Undersecretary of State Robert Lovett 
to the Senate for "exploratory" conversations with Vandenberg 
and Connally. 8 The product of the talks was Senate Resolution 
239, the Vandenberg Resolution. Approved by the Senate on June 
11, 1948, the Vandenberg Resolution recognized that Europe, 
still recovering from the devastation of the War, was unable 
to stand against the Communists alone. As such, the resolution 
urged the United States to develop self defense coalitions 
"with such regional and other collective arrangements as are 
based on continuous and effective self-help and mutual aid." 9 

Vandenberg was able to push through the resolution urging 
"mutual-aid" for many reasons. First, it highlighted the 
important role of the Senate in treaty and coalition building. 



8 Colin Gordon, "NATO and Larger European States" in NATO 
after Thirty Years , ed. Lawrence S. Kaplan and Robert W. 
Clawson (Wilmington, DE: Scholarly Resources Inc., 1981), p. 
60 . 

9 U.S., Congress, Senate, Congressional Record , 80th 
Cong., 2d sess . , June 11, 1948, p. 7791. 
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